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HE article on Ships for Design in this 
issue, illustrated by pupils of Miss 
Clara Stroud, Fawcett School, is so 
interesting in the way of motifs that 
we have decided to offer a Competi- 
tition for porch or lunch sets for a 
summer cottage near the water, 
based on these designs, Let us see 
what you can make of them. 

) The boats can be used as medal- 

lions, with a border worked out to harmonize, from some of the 
details. They can be arranged in panels or borders or in any 
way that occurs to you. The medallions or sections of borders 
should be shown in different sizes for plates, cup and saucer, 
platter, tea pot, etc., and one section should be shown in color. 

‘T'wo prizes will be offered: First Prize $15, Second Prize $10, 
Competition to close November 15th. See Back Cover for 
particulars. 

We are hoping thet some of our designers will try to see 
whether they can make a dainty decoration out of some of these 
motifs. So many complain that our designs are too big and bold 
and say that they need something dainty for table ware. The 
fact of the matter is that, if they could see these designs worked 
out in enamels in a high key, they would realise that it depends 
only on them to make them dainty by drawing them smaller. 
ax 


The Art Alhance of America has announced a competition 
for designs for greeting cards to be held in November at the 
Art Center, New Ycork. For details, address 65 Kast 56th 
Street, New York City. 

ax 6 

We call special attention to the adaptations of the India, 
Print Supplement, by Mr. Titze, for use in ceramic decoretion. 
It will be a valueble object lesson to our decorators by showing 
how every little detail cen be used to make a design and how 
each motif can be varied according to the adapter’s fancy and 
made into a practically original design. The use of the peacock 
in design is shown both by these adaptations and by the Salome 
vase decoration in the color Supplement which ought to be a 
very useful one to our ceramic teachers. 

The first of an interesting series of illustrated papers on 
Mexican pottery and crafts, written by Mrs. Eva Brook Donly, 
appears in this issue and will be followed by others. The illus- 
trations should give some valuable suggestions to potters and 
overglaze decorators. The decorations of the Majolica ware are 
especially interesting in arrangement and spacing. They are, in 
the main, in blues but many come in polychrome. The full 
brush work is particularly pleasing, and could be used to great 
advantage by our decorators. 

x 6K 

We show in this issue another page illustration of the work 
of Miss Mason’s pupils at Fawcett School. The panels were 
shown at the Art Center last spring, in the exhibit of the New 
York Society of Ceramic Arts. The framed tiles were especially 
interesting, showing the influence of study of Persian decoration 
in the Metropolitan Museum, under Miss Mason’s inspiration. 
The large spaces of enamels were beautifully laid and altogether 


these panels were unusually attractive. The plates were in 
silver and copper lustres on a pottery ground and were very 
effective. The work of other pupils of Miss Mason is shown on 
page 99. 

It is interesting to note the increased use of ceramics of 
various types in porch, tea house and interior decoration. We 
have just received notice of a garden interior to be erected at the 
Art Alliance during the month of November, for which the 
editor was asked to supply the pottery, but was unable to accept 
the commission unfortunately, on account of having other work 
to finish by that date. The point jis that it was considered neces- 
sary to have pottery to make a perfect garden, jars and pots for 
plents, pottery sets of pitchers and mugs, platter and plates, 
etc., for serving impromptu meals, tiles for paving or for foun- 
tain, wall decoration or table tops, ete., which reminds us that 
we have for publication in the near future an article on the use of 
tiles in architectural decoration by Miss Sylvia D. Coster of the 
Mvander Childs High School of New York, very cleverly illus- 
trated and showing possible uses of tiles with due regard to 
design in the arrangement, Both potters and overglaze decora- 
tors can find an opening in the making of decorative tiles, and 
the porch sets can be made either of pottery with glazes to 
harmonize, or they can be decorated in silver and copper lustres, 
or in enamels. 

Now that Schools are reopening, new and inspiring problems 
will be worked out in the various design classes. We hope that 
teachers who succeed in getting any unusual results from their 
pupils will send them to Keramice Studio for the benefit of 
others. We will gladly pay for instructive articles, setting forth 
helpful problems with good illustrations of pupils’ work. We 

rant to pass on all the good things, so that the average work in 
schools will be increasingly better. It is to the rising generation 
we must look for America’s place in decorative design. 

We would remind our readers to let us know when there is 
any special subject they would like taken up in the Magazine. 
We are also always glad of “‘ helpful hints” and criticisms. 

x 


Extracts from a letter just received from an old subscriber 
who stopped work for some time but is taking it up again: 

‘““T notice in this issue a ‘round table’ regarding reasons for 
renewing or stopping the Magazine, and | cannot help wonder- 
ing at the attitude of some who discontinue. Probably it does 
not mean very much to them, but it has always meant so much 
to me that, whether the designs were ‘over my head’ or not, | 
had a genuine thrill when the old Keramic came in again last 
month. When I started it, in the old naturalistic days, it was as 
much ‘over my head’ as now, but I knew you must ‘hitch your 
wagon to a star,’ and the K.S. was my star. 

‘About a month ago a prominent young teacher of ceramics 
here, product of the Academy, was looking at some of my work 
and seemed to be so glad to get hints on working knowledge of 
lustres, etc., that I referred her to the K. S., as it had furnished 
me with so much valuable help, but she was of those “who can- 
not use anything now in the Magazine’ and did not realise that 
the pages of helpful hints and other peoples’ difficulties, met 
with and discussed year in and year out, had repeatedly given 
the very information she was after.” 
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MEXICAN MAJOLICA—COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


MEXICAN POTTERY 
Kiva Brook Donly 


HIS subject is so varied and so universal in scope that 

it is difficult to decide on a point of attack. The craft 

is almost, if not entirely, in the hands of the native Indian, 

who is a most ingenious and artistic person when left to his own 
devices. 

He has a way of utilizing what nature has provided for him. 
He can improvise something out of what would seem to us to 
be really nothing. 

If he lacks needle and thread, he will cut off the sharp 
pointed spine from a century plant, allowing a long thread of 
the strong fibre to come away with it. The roots of wild 
grasses supply him with a brush for his hair and so on ad 
infinitum. 

With his pottery, he uses whatever clay happens to be 
nearest his hand. He only makes what he has use for: recep-- 
tacles for cooking; vessels to hold water or to transport it from 
fountain or spring; cooking vessels usually have round bottoms, 
they adjust themselves better to the hot charcoal; water jars 
that can be carried easily on the head, with handles suitably 
placed for dipping into the fountain; narrow necked cups with 
handles for the native beverage, pulque. 

The shapes and methods they use, are matters of inheritance, 
handed down from generation to generation. 

Certain localities naturally excell more than others in the 
quality of their wares as well as in popular appreciation. 
Puebla, Guadalajara, Oaxaca, Jalapa, Guanajuato, Tehuante- 
pec, Uruapam, and Saltillo are great centers for all kinds of 
craftsmanship. 

A lot of Mexican Pottery spread out in the sun on a bright 
zerape (blanket) is irresistible. One buys it whether one needs 
itornot. Everybody collects it, from the highest to the lowest 
in the land. 

Milady will have a collection of the tiny specimens in her 
Salon Cabinet. The greatest treasure of the humblest Indita 
is her shelf of small pottery, toys in reality. Everybody falls 
for it in one way or another, the foreign resident or the casual 
tourist. 

On the occasions of big religious feasts and special Saints’ 
Days, the plazas are choked with booths exhibiting the wares 
from the various famous districts already mentioned. Crowds 
surge continously about them, haggling, handling, purchasing 
and perchance if opportunity offers, filching. 


The Talavera Ware 

Majolica is made in a number of places, Oaxaca, Juanajuato, 

Tezeoco, ete., but the heart of the industry is in Puebla, the 
‘ity of the Angels, the city of a hundred churches. 

It was produced there in the greatest abundance under 
the jurisdiction of the Spanish Padres, the Indians proving 
themselves apt pupils. 

The Padres needed it for the adornment of the marvelous 
churches that they had under construction. ‘Talavera tiles 
in blue and orange covered the great domes, the altars, the 
fountains, and sometimes even whole buildings were covered 
with them. They were also utilized for friezes, panels, facades, 
braziers and floors. 


MEXICAN 18th TO 19th CENTURY--METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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No. |--POTTERY FROM SAN ANTONE 
Collection Eva Brook Donly 


Utensils, fonts, basins, candle-sticks, lavatories, jars, 
plates, vessels, vases of all kinds and shapes were made in the 
ware. After the dispossession of the Church by Juarez, the 
manufacture of it was abandoned. Many of the secrets for 
making it have been lost, especially the secret of the dark blue 
enamel (often used in relief) with which it was almost invariably 
decorated, sometimes combined with orange. 

An ambitious foreigner, resident in Puebla, endeavored, 
within recent years, to revive the old art but with indifferent 
success. He arrived atavery good dark blue and made some quite 
effective things but they were not the same as the old ware. 

“ven that effort has fallen by the wayside. Anyone suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject can procure for a very small 
sum from the Metropolitan Museum of New York City, a 
most charming little pamphlet, copiously illustrated, of ‘The 


MEXICAN 20th CENTURY —METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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No. 14—WATER JUG AND BOTTLE FROM SAN ANTONE 
PULQUE MUG Collection Eva Brook Don'‘y 
Broken pottery inlay. The Eagle is the Mexican national emblem 


Kmily Johnston de Forest Collection of Mexican Majolica.” 
which covers the subject most completely. 


The Pots and Potters of San Antone 


In the little village of San Antone across the barranea from 
Cuernavaca in the State of Morelos, some half dozen families 
produced a most unique pottery, that I have never encountered 
elsewhere. I say produced, because I do not know whether 
the Revolution has obliterated them or not, the region being 
the hot-bed of Zapatismo. 

The railroad to Cuernavaca is of comparatively recent 
date and these Indians were miles away, along up-and-down 
mountain trails, from anything but their own native red brick 
clay —yet they were able to produce from their coarse and heavy 
medium jars and vessels of a surprising grace of line, and a 
distinction of form often lacking in pottery made from much 
finer clays. 

If the vessel was for ordinary use very little attention was 
paid to the decoration-—some little pattern might be scratched 


MEXICAN BOWL IN METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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MEXICAN 19th CENTURY 


MEXICAN 1830 


MEXICAN 19th CENTURY 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


on or a thumb-nail indented border might suffice. Should it 
be however a large, choice water-jar or a filter or something 
of that sort, then a much more complicated treatment was 
de rigueur. This took the form of an inlay of broken crockery. 

The crockery was first pounded into bits of a more or less 
uniform size, which were then pressed into the moist clay to 
form borders or medallions or other decorative motifs. 

Frequently the front of some especial vessel would be almost 
covered with an elaborate design of this inlaid crockery, result- 
ing in something precious, almost jewel-like in effect. 

In the cuts (No. 1 and 14) there are examples of this pot- 
tery. The three pieces at the back are the more typical, the 
third, at the right, if you look closely enough, shows a simple 
pattern of the crockery inlay. 

The pieces in the front row are the result of foreign inter- 
ference and are not as artistic. ‘They were made at the instiga- 
tion of an Englishwoman with the object of appealing to the 
taste of the tourists who flocked to her curio-shop in Cuerna- 
vaca. 

The Lizard and Scorpion motifs are equally suggestive of 


MEXICAN {8th CENTURY 
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the hot-country, but the lizard is particularly applicable to 
San Antone, indeed is one of its greatest assets, because, in 
some long-gone prehistoric noon-day, an Aztec forbear dwelling 
in his hut under the guava trees, amused himself by hewing 
out from an outcropping boulder, a huge lizard apparently 
sunning himself thereon. 

It is roughly hewn truly, but full of vigor and palpitating 
with life. For reproduction of this lizard, see small volume 
published by the New York Museum of Natural History on 
Mexican antiquities. 

The primitive method utilized by the San Antone potters 
for baking their coarse wares may be suggestive for potters 
who do not wish to build a regular kiln. 

When the pottery is sufficiently dried by the sun it is 
arranged ina heap on the hillside, by the aid of wild dried gras- 
ses. Over all is laid a covering of well dried cow dung, which 
when lighted creates a dense, slow smudge. 

Very large vessels were done in this way: one great jar, of 
lovely color, as large as a cask, was acquired by the late Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst for her California home. 


MEXICAN 1800 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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SHIPS FOR DESIGN 
Clara Stroud 
Illustrations by pupils of Fawcett School 

HIPS are ever-popular design motifs, but not the up-to- 

date yacht, motor launch, or ocean liner; rather the old 
fashioned kind, Pirate Ships, Roman Galeons, or Spanish 
Man-o’war, with fanciful sails, richly carved prows, and hulls 
of weird design. They offer to young or old many interesting 
possibilities. 

And for the sea-shore cottage or summer bungalow what 
could be more appropriate than ship designs? Many things 
about a cottage lend themselves to decoration. Here of course 


E. HOLD 


things should be, as William Morris has so aptly put it, only 
those which are useful and which we believe to be beautiful. 

Gladys Peck’s design might be used on a chest. This is 
a handy article of furniture in a summer cottage providing a 
ready depository for sweaters or tennis rackets. A shabby 
chest may often be acquired at an auction sale. After 2 coat 
or two of sea green paint, Miss Peck’s design, repeated three 
times on the side, would add greatly to its value. 

Unusual and unique is the ship by Mr. Dowd, especially 
as to decoration on the sail and hull. The birds in the sky 
are quite necessary to balance the dark of the ship. Consider 
this design for parchment lamp shades in the cottage; for on 
cold and rainy nights the out-of-doors is not alluring when one 
can sit indoors before a crackling fire or by soft lamp light. 


BART DOWD 


ALICE IRVING 
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CATHERINE ABELL 


With the black use yellows, orange and rosy colors as these 
give a pleasing light. The same motif could occur on the 
fire-shield as well. 

For book-ends on the living room table Miss Ingersoll has 
a ship riding the waves, yet ready to anchor at any port. 
The sky is violet red and this color is repeated on the inside 
of the ship. The waves are in stripes of black and white. 
On one of these can be seen emerald green fishes and the same 
green is used again in the decoration on the sail, with a blue 
which is repeated on the anchor. Pale yellow is the sail, and 
the port holes are in orange. 


ANNE INGERSOLL 


Ceramic workers may find the simple little ship pattern 
by Miss de Nobriga useful on china, the motif used by itself 
or repeated all-over or just in a border on plates and bowls 
and other articles would make a delightful porch luncheon set. 

Often it is interesting to slight the ship and make much 
of the water. This is what Miss Post has done, which by the 
way would be most effective as a large block print in two colors 
for a table cover. Also the pattern by Mr. Poysher emphasizes 
the waves rather than the boat. The sailing vessel is fearlessly 
tossing on a heavy sea. This design used as a surface pattern 
printed from a linoleum block on silk makes a very charming 
textile. Mounted under glass with either a wooden moulding or 
one done in the basketry fashion, it becomes a substantial tray 


GLADYS PECK 
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ROESSLER 


which is not only a thing of beauty but very useful as the silk 
is well protected by the glass. 

Along with ships and the sea one thinks of sea weed, shells, 
and fishes as desirable motifs. Miss Roessler has_ utilized 
two fishes in her pattern. A large salad bowl so decorated 
would tempt the most pernickity person to try its contents. 
Wouldn’t you like this in silver lustre ona white ground with 
a dainty green in the wave lines and repeated in the two small 
dots? 

Alice Irving has a curious boat with sail and mast. Here 
too the three birds are essential to complete the pattern of 
dark and light and give the proper balance. The five fishes 
form an interesting band of light at the lower edge. This 


B. H. POST 
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sort of ship might be becoming to a square-faced tea-caddy as 
we think of the best tea as brought from afar. Brilliant 
colors in enamels likewise suggest the Orient and would be 
appropriate. 

On a low hexagonal bowl from which gracefully droop pond 
lillies paint the ship by Miss Abell, a ship which might have 
sailed the high seas under Roman Rule with shields of warriors 
on board. The ship’s sail in stripes presents a pleasing pattern 
while the sea swells in bands of blue and violet. The sky ‘s 
green. Bright and warm color is used on the shields. 

The water p'tcher, so much in demand on a hot day, should 
be a good article to hold a ship design. How about the one 
by Miss Brucker? 

(Continued on page 101) 
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No. 3 -ADAPTED FROM INDIAN PRINT SUPPLEMENT 


SALOME VASE (Supplement)—W. K. TITZE 

I have pictured Salome carrying the head of John the Bap- 
tist’on a platter. She fears to remove the veil from his face. 
} The red streak in the background and the base on which she 
dances denote the Anger of the Heaven, while the peafowl or 
Vanity turns his back. On a similar vase I have used instead 
of the peafowl two more dancing figures, each carrying a veil 
of Salome which she has dropped. 

The background should be a rich blue green, the body a 
strong neutral yellow. Care must be taken that the body is not 
made too light in color and | would suggest you fire samples of 
enamel before applying to urn. Use Doulton blue for veil 
about her body and a lavender for the veil covering the head 
and a deeper lavender for the veil over the stand holding the 
peafowl. Use a rich blue in the tail and body of bird with colors 
in balance that you have used in the figure of Salome. Purchase 
a teakwood top and base. As a great many persons use an 
oriental rug as a table throw, | would suggest placing this urn 
on the rug. 

The entire urn is covered with enamel. 

ADAPTATIONS FROM INDIAN PRINT SUPPLEMENT 
Walter Karl Titze. 


Satsuma Vase to be executed in soft enamels. 


Cover entire vase with Grey Blue lustre, for the first firing. 
Bands at top of vase-—tree trunks 
bands at base and arrow figures 


Pad evenly and fire lightly. 
and band on which they rest 


Miss Baldwin 


Miss Fritts: 
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at base figure of man-—are allin arich Azure Blue. Outline 
the figure of man and trees with the inner markings on tree to 
right (as in print) and the inner markings on tree to left as in 
print, with Black overglaze paint. Background of trees in 
Bright Green lustre. Tree to right —horseshoe shape in Orange 
Red with the small markings below each in white enamel. 
Tree to left —dots in Orange Red with line below each dot in 
white enamel. Grass forms coming from each tree in stem of 
Orange Red with leaves of white enamel. Musical instrument 
held by figure in Orange Red. Same for head dress and band 
at waist. Foreground, 3 parts white enamel to one part 
Orange Yellow with dots of Orange Red and grass of Azure 
Blue. Hair in black enamel. 


Design for Dinner Set 


This design is to be carried out in Liquid Bright Silver for 
all parts of design with the exception of the grass forms in 
back of peafowl. This grass form is to be in green gold. The 
balance of china is to be left the white china. Bands of plates, 
etc. to be the bar effect as shown on top of sugar bowl. 


Borders 


These suggestions may be used on bowls, vases, or can be 
arranged to fit plates, etc. 


No. 1— Trees, bands and grass in a soft grey blue, dusted on. 
Markings on trees and spots at base of trees in white gold. 


No. 2—Bands at top and base in equal parts Azure Blue and 
Royal Blue. Stair line in black enamel. Block figures in 
Orange Red with dots in Grass Green. Tint balance of object 
with a grey blue, leaving the background of band the china. 

No. 3—Silver ground. All black in design is a dark blue. 


Balance of design with the exception of tail markings in a rich 
violet. Markings in tail and dots at base of trees in a soft 


olive green. 

No. 4 —All black in Black overglaze paint. Tree form in 
a turquoise blue with a bright red for dots. Grey part of design, 
(base upon which tree rests) in 9 soft blue grey. 

No. 5—Branch form. Vein of branch in Orange Red. 
All black in design in dark blue. Wave form at base in soft 
ivory with Orange Red dots. 


Mrs. Williamson Mrs. Hipple 


TEA JARS IN ENAMELS 
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SATSUMA VASE 


ADAPTATIONS FROM INDIAN PRINT (Color Supplement)-WALTER K. 


No. 2 


TITZE 
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; LOW BOWL OR PLATE—LILLIAN E. SWAN 


: This design is fora pottery plate with a colored glaze. Ground or glaze, Greys. Bands, Egyptian Blue Enamel. Leaves 
| and stems, Peacock Green. Background of border Wistaria or Amethyst. Flowers, Red Orange and Satsuma. 
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RUTH DOCTOR LEVEY 


Flower Light Carmine, Madder Lake. Buds, bird Lilac 
Vermilion. Stems and leaves Florentine. Basket Black. 
Border Ochre. 
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RUTH M. GRONHEIT 


Trunk Lilee. Leaves Shedow Green. Berries Madder. 
Background Turquoise. Figure and flowers Rose. Foreground 


Willow. Outlines Black. LUSTRE PLATE, MRS. DONKERSLOAT, Instructor R: 


PUPILS OF MISS MAUD MASON, FAWCETT SCHOOL ee? 
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BONBONIERE—ELISE JOHANN 


Satsuma Box— Roses in Warmest Pink, Mulberry and Wistaria. Leaves in Leaf Green. 


BORDER JOHN LUNKENBEIN 
Design in Gold and Leaf Green or Chinese Blue and Orange. 


Basket and edge Amethyst. 
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(Continued from page 94) 

Of the ships that sail right straight ahead there is the 
one by Mr. Ingoglia on a starry night. Its prow appears to 
assume the head of a bird. The ship by Miss Hold with richly 
embellished sail will take you direct to fairy land any time 
you want to go. Either of these boats would be enchanting 
painted on bed-room furniture for either a child or a grown-up. 


Such suggestions as these should stimulate each one to 
find other uses to which these designs may be put. One would 
hardly want all these designs in the same room. One ship 
motif should be sufficient; rather repeat that on the other 
articles to be decorated. To those who are in search of new ideas 
for the summer time, try ships and a ‘“‘bon voyage’’ will be 
yours! 


BOWL-—ELISE TALLY HALL 
Satsuma ground. Deepest tone, Orange Red. Next deepest tone, Chinese Blue. Other tones, Celtic Green and Wistaria in 
leaves and stems, Large flowers Orange Red with } White. Other spots and bands Citron, Jersey Cream. 
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MRS. NINA HATFIELD - 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 
K.S. G. N. Y. 


VASE 
Flower pot and all dark bands Dark Blue. Light bands 
Oriental Turquoise. Irregular bands Dull Violet, Flowers 
Old Yellow, Rhodian Red. Leaves Medium Green. Center 
stem and small leaves Dark Blue. Very small flowers Oriental 
Turquoise. 
£ 
ENAMELS 


number of us the most. 


Nina Hatfield 
T last we have come to the subject that you undoubtedly 
have been waiting for and which appeals to the greatest 
It is the use of enamels on china. 


The outfit for this work consists of a piece of ground glass, 
palette knife, red sable liner No. 2, enamel medium, turpentine 
and enamels. As I have said before there are several very 
good makes of enamels ready for use on the market. 

In getting your enamels ready to use, add just enough 
enamel medium to hold the enamel together and _ with 
some turpentine to keep it moist grind to a creamy consistency 
on your piece of ground glass. It is often a good plan to grind 
your whole bottle of enamel with alcohol and allow it to remain 
open until the moisture has entirely evaporated. Return 
same to your container and have ready for use. 


You cannot be cautioned enough against using too much 
medium as too much oil in your enamel is often the cause of 
chipping. Besides the frequent use of turpentine leaves a 
certain amount of fat oil which means just so much more oil 
in your enamel. 

The process of placing your enamel on your china is called 
floating on,—as that is really what you do— float it on from the 
point of your brush. The motion used for this is just going 
back and forth making the motion as if writing the letter M. 
Try and float it on as smoothly as possible. | 

There are soft and hard enamels used-—soft ones for soft 
china such as Belleek, Satsuma, and many of the soft English 
and Italian wares. Hard enamels are used just a little dif- 
ferently and I will tell you more about them another time. 
So much is well to remember they are the only kind to use 
on hard chinas such as French china, Nippon, ete. 

Proper firing has a great deal to do with the success of your 
enamels. If they come out without glaze or with bubbles all 
over them they have been underfired,—this can be remedied 
by refiring but it will take a harder fire to do it. On the other 
hand if your work comes from the kiln with the colors dulled 
or sunken— it has been overfired and the only thing to reclaim 
it will be to go all over it again with new enamel. It is very 
difficult to tell you just what to do and what not to do so that 
all of you can understand. I only wish I had you all who are 
following this article under my eyes so that I could help you 
with your problems individually. However I will say here 
again what I have so often said before do not hesitate to call 
upon me should anything arise to trouble you, I shall be very 
happy to help you out. 
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BOWL—MRS. WILLIAMSON 


Color scheme Enamel Black, Madder Red, Lavender Blue, 
Light Carmine, Emerald Green. 
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PLATE AND CUP IN GOLD AND BLUE—-H. HANNEMAN 


Lines, leaves and the dark part of the flower are Gold. Light part of the flower is light shade of Blue Green. 
Solor scheme 2. All darks are Blue and the light part of the flower Pink. 


IVORY TONE BOWL FOR ENAMELS- NELLIE HAGAN 


Band at top Pompeian Red with flowers of Cafe au Lait, Florentine Green centers and leaves. Line below in same Green. 
Large flowers, from outer edge in, Cafe au Lait, Florentine Green, Chinese Blue, Pompeian Red. Leaves and stems 
Chinese Blue, Flowers standing up from base, Chinese Blue with Cafe au Lait centers. Stems and leaves 
of these and base of bow! Florentine Green. Flower pot Pompeian Red. 
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TEAPOT, (Page 8&8) CUP AND SAUCER 
Klizabeth Pettigrew 
: Ground Cream tint or Satsuma. Border, ground Purple 
-, Grey with dot of Maiden Blush. Zigzag pattern in Yale 
a Blue. Goat in Purple Grey. Flowers Maiden Blush and 
Peach Pink with Yale Blue stems. Rims and handles Yale 
Blue. 
; BREAKFAST SET, SQUIRREL DESIGN—-NELLIE HAGAN 
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BREAKFAST SET, SQUIRREL DESIGN- NELLIE HAGAN 


Squirrels in Wistaria. Flowers Citron with Orange Red 
centers. Buds Wistaria. Leaves and stems Arabian Blue. Edges 
Arabian Blue. Inner lines on cake plate of Wistaria and Citron. 
At base straight line is Arabian Blue. Wavy line Wistaria. 
Spots Citron. On platter the line next edge is Citron; below 
flowers Wistaria and Citron with wavy line of Arabian Blue. On 
bowl, wavy line Citron; line below Wistaria. At base, heavy 


line Wistaria; upright Arabian Blue; wavy line Wistaria. On 
plate the line below flowers is Wistaria; wavy line Citron; 
line and spots below in Arabian Blue. On cup and saucer the 
wavy line is Citron; line and spot below Wistaria. Handle 
Arabian Blue. Other color combinations are Lilac, Celtic 
Green and Citron and Golden rod or Yale Blue, Orange Red, 
Orange and Grass Green. 
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We have been told by Eastern- 
ers who visit our store and by 
our Western friends who visit 
East, that we have the largest 
and most attractive assortment 
of Satsuma in the United States. 
If interested, we will be pleased 
to mail you a copy of our Cata- 
log 


WHITE CHINA ALSO 


FRENCH - NIPPON - BAVARIAN 


Danner & Baker, Inc. 


3296 Twenty Second Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


WALTER KARL TITZE 


THE WELL KNOWN 
CERAMIC WORKER 
is ready to place before the public his 
selection of overglave colors, soft and hard 
enamels, glazes and mediums. ‘These colors 
have been used by Mr. Vitze and his classes 
thruout the United States, and have given 
the best of satisfaction. 
All raw materials used are the finest ob- 


tainable. 
FIRED SA‘TSUMA TILES 


showing soft enamels anda fewcombinations 
Price $4.00 


Send for circulars describing colors. 


Temporary Address 
210 Fuller Avenue 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The Armstrong Shop 


95 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Importers 


White China for Decorating 


AGENTS FOR 
Perfection Kilns, Hasburg’s and Sleeper’s Gold, 


Colors, Lustres, Brushes 


THE CANADIAN HOME OF WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 


Everything for the China Decorator 
Colors Supplies 


The Williams Art Importing Co. 
499 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


F. WEBER COMPANY 
ARTIST COLORS AND MATERIALS 
LAMP SHADES FOR DECORATING 
CHINA PAINTING SUPPLIES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, 
MD. MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
Just received new plain rim plates for Dinner Sets 
Fry’s and Campana Colors and Lustres. 
Hasburg’s Gold $7.20 doz. Sherratt’s Gold $10.00 doz. 


FRANK DOEHLER 


235, 237, 239 Clinton Avenue North, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PARCHMENT LAMP SHADES 
are ¢asy to make by following our simple instructions, 
Send for our price list of materials, 
THE TUFTS STUDIOS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


SHERRATT’S ROMAN GOLD 


Roman, Unflux, Gold for Belleek, Green and Red gold $1.00 per box, 6 boxes 
for $5.00, 12 boxes $10.00. Silver 50 cts. per box, Postage extra. 
This gold is superior in quality and quantity. Try it. Hand painted china in 
original designs. Lessons in China Painting. Large line of white china for 
decorating. Liquid Lustres. All kinds of china art materials. Orders 
promptly filled. 
AGENT FOR REVELATION CHINA KILNS 
SHERRAT’I’S CHINA ART STORE 

608 13TH STREET, N, W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


AND 


Ceramic Art Shop 


Removed to 
2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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